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$#The editor of the Genius of Universal E- |] further upon this subject, in the next number of 
mancipation requests his correspondents, andj] the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 1 shall 


publishers of periodical works, to direct their let- 
ters, papers, &c. in future,to Washington, D. C. 





ANOTHER LIBEL!—yYBET ANOTHER!! 
Since the last number of the Genius of Uni- 


versal Emancipation was issued, I learn that the |! 


Grand Jury of the city of Baltimore has made 
out a bill of indictment against me, for my ani- 
madversions upon the conduct of the pettit 
jury, in Garrison’s second suit. The number of 
the paper, containing those animadversions, was 
forwarded to all the subscribers while I resided 
in Baltimore. A short time thereafter I was in- 
formed that Wa. H. Bearry (one of the jurors) 
threatened me with another psosecution. 1 had 
been to Washington, and made arrangements to 
remove thither; but hearing of this threat, I 
waited one day, to see whether he would put 
it in execution. Not learning any thing further 
upon the subject I returned to Washington, and 
engaged in business. About two weeks after 
this period I was informed that the Grand Jury 
had made outa bill of indictment, as above 
mentioned. 

Jam thus particular, in order that the public 
may know that I have not been driven from Bal- 
timore by the persecution to which I have been 
doomed. It is a fact that Garrison and myself 
had made arrangements to establish the paper in 
Washington, more than ayear ago. But just at 
that juncture the former prosecution for libel, 
&e. was instituted, and the removal was 
then voluntarily deferred, solely on that ac- 
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also soon lay before the public a statement, re- 
lative to the termination of my late suit against 
Woolfolk. If any think that I ani dishearten- 
ed,—I reply: ‘* Nous verrons”—- We shall, see. 
W. L. GARRISSON’S LECTURES. 

Since leaving Baltimore, this intrepid advocate 
of African emancipation has delivered lectures in 
sundry places, on the important subject to which 
he has latterly devoted his attention. He openly 
and boldly denounces the scheme of the Coloni- 
zation Society, as visionary and impracticable. 
This has, of course, drawn upon him the most 
pointed censures of the particular friends of that 
institution. Their condemnation has been cat 
ried so far as to deny him the use of their Meet- 
ing-Houses, in several instances. At Boston he 
met with the mostresolute opposition from those 
who had the charge of them; and before he ob- 
tained a hearing, he published the following no- 
tice in the “‘Courier” of that city. 

“ Wanted.—For three evenings, a Hall or 
Meeting-house, (the latter would be preferred,) 
in which to vindicate the rights of TWO MIL- 
LIONS of American citizens who are now : 
ing in servile chains in this boasted land of lib- 
erty; and also to propose just, benevolent and 
constitutional measures for their relief. As the 
address will be gratuitous, and as the cause is 
of public benefit, I cannot consent to remuner- 
ate any society for the use of its building. If 
this application fails, I propose to address the 
citizens of Boston in the open air, on the 


Common. Wa. Lioyp Garrison, 
No. 30, Federal street, Oct. 11, 1830.” 


count, In the present case, a second arrange-f} Soon after the appearance of this notice, he 
ment was made, and the removal effected, be- || obtained the use of a spacious Hall, and deliy- 
fore the suit was commenced; and (whatever || ered his lectures to large audiences. 


they may do hereafter) I have not yet been ci- 


The language which he uses is warm, ener- 


ted to appear before any tribunal on account of || getic, andbold. Nothing but this will reach the 
the prosecution now pending. I do not know |j adamantine hearts of slavites, nor yet the“ ten- 
that I shall put myself to the inconvenience of || der feelings” of our humane ones, whose senses 
going after my persecutors, expressly with the | are enveloped in a ten-fold encasement of apathy 


view of throwing myself in their way; but if||and unconcern. 


It is awfully surprising that 


they see proper to pursue me, where I may re= |i such vast numbers of the citizens of this Repub- 
side or my business may lead, they will everfind || lic, among whom are many of the loudest pro- 


me ready to confront them in a legal manner. 


fessora of religion and philanthropy, are so eul- 


The reader may expect to hear something pably, and even ertminally negligent, relative te 
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the performance of their duties in the case be- 
fore us. If ever the tremendous judgements of 
Heaven shall henceforth be visited upon a guil- 
ty nation, well may the giant sinners of this 
country tremble for their fate! ‘What can we 
do, what can we do?” is their cry from one end 
of the land to the other, while the lacerating 
scourge and blood-extorting fetters are clenched 
in eitherhand! Yes, even while the guilt-red- 
dened eye is rolling with fiery glare and the 
unblistered tongue pronouncing the form of 
prayer to the Eternal!! Were it proper to 
use the language of Christ, upon this occasion, ! 
would say to such :—“Ye Scribes and Pharisees, 
Hypocrites!” DO JUSTICE. This is consis- 
tent with every thing in nature—every thing in 
heaven and earth, that comes fromthe almight 
hand, and is regulated by the infallible wisdo 
of God. You may “set the captives free,” with 
SUITABLE RESTRICTIONS By LAW. You may, first, 
destroy the hellish traffic in their blood and 
| souls—secondly, commute their punishments, in 
o) . * cases of neglecting their duties as laborers, for 
i a system of rewards—thirdly, prepare the 
young for the enjoyment of liberty, with the 
same restrictions that yeu are under yourselves. 
This you may immediately do, with strict propri- 
ety and perfect safety; and at the same time 
more of them may be induced to emigrate, under 
such a regulation. 
( I do not wholly approve of our friend Garri- 




























son’s sweeping denunciation of the American 
Colonization Society. I readily admit that 
some of the doctrines, promulgated by its mem- 
bers, are at variance with the principles of jus- 
tice—particularly the sentiment advanced by 
them, that the colored race caanot be prepared 
for freedom in the United States. 1 consider 
this doctrine monstrous; and I am sorry to per- 
ceive that so amiable a writer as the editor of 
the ‘‘American Spectator,” has fallen inthe wake 
of this popularity-seeking philanthropy. He, 
as well as others, may reconcile it to their con- 
sciences, but I could not to mine. I boldly as- 
sert, that the spot on which a man is born is his 
rightful home. Derry PLacep uim THERE. And 
nothing within the bounds of reason, religion, 
justice, or even expediency, can drive him thence 
against his will. I strongly object, also, to the 
timid, half-way measures, adopted by the Colo- 
nization Society, for the melioration of the con- 
dition of the African race. Indeed, I cannot de- 
pend upon it alone, in any sense of the word, as 
an institution for the abolition of slavery. It 

& looks only to the removal of the free people of co- 
: y) lor, and their settlement in Africa. And we 
f “might as well, to quote an old fashioned couplet, 
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“Bail dry old Ocean with a thimbie, 

Or pierce the creat Globe with a wimble,” 
as attempt the abolition of slavery solely by this 
means. As | have said before, we might, with 
almost the same propriety, undertake to re 
move this Centinent itself to Africa, as to send 
thither the whole of the colored race in the 
United States. It will never be ‘one :—and those 
who calculate on it are merely administering to 
their troubled minds a species of anodyne that 
will neither diminish the cause nor the magni- 
tude of their evil forebodings. 

But I am clearly of the opinion, that every ef- 


fort that is made to exhibit to public view the 


deplorable condition of the colored race, must 
have atende cy to mitigate it; and hence 1 con- 
sider the efforts of the Colonization Society 
highly beneficial t.. our cause, and sincerely de- 


sire that it may continue to prosper, while I 


till urge the adoption of more efficient measures 
for the consummation of our great and philan- 
thropic undertaking. 

I have extended this article to a much greater 
length than I intended when I began: but! will, 
in conclusion, give an extract from one of Gar- 


rison’s letters, that his sentiments may be con- 


veyed in his own language. 


‘* My public addresses give great offence to 


our northern dough-faces, but God forbid that 


I should cease to plead as boldly for my black 
countrymen, as my white ones piead for each 
other, and for Greeks, and for Frenchmen! 
Are you not disgusied with the hypocrisy of the 
American people? They can patriotically fame 
on the subject of the revolution in France— 
give dinners—sing songs—drink. toasts—form 
processions—make addresses—and iilumine 
their houses ; but as for feeling ary compassion 
for the millions.of their own countrymen in 
chains, that is out of the question that would 
be a vulgar pity! I perceive that in Richmond, 
Va. and Charleston, S. C. the slave-holders are 
shouting pans of praise in behalf of the French 
revolutionists ! Do these republican despots 
reflect, that they are putting weighty and 
‘oody arguments into the mouths of their poor 
oppressed slaves? And these arguments, I ve- 
rily believe, will, ere Jong, be returned at the 
point of the bayonet—in fire and titovd. Hea- 
ven will not—cannot much longer tolerate the 
hypocrisy and blasphemy of our republican 
rites. 

For ourselves, let us hold no fellowship with 
siaveholders * Let us not make a truce with 
them even for an hour. Let us blush for them 
as countrymen. Let us never embrace them 
as christians. And the higher they raise their 
professions of patriotism or piety, the stronger 
must be our detestation of their hypocrisy. 
They are dishonest and cruel--and God, and 
the angels, and devils, and the universe know 


that they are without excuse. A republican or 


christian slavehoilder is as great « solecism as 





*Advocates of slavery, I would say,--G. U. £. 
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religious atheist, a sober drunkard, or an bon- 
est thief. 

Do you know that I have taken up a crusade 
against the American Colonization Society? 
Perhaps Iam as mad as was the chivalrous 
Don Quixotte, and may meet a similar fate. 
But seriously : the more I examine the preten- 
sions of this Society, the stronger is my convic- 
tion of its injurious operation ; and the more | 
interrogate its principle, the greater is my dis- 
like to it. A sense of duty to my God and my | 
countrymen compels me to denounce the Afri- 








can Colonization scheme ; and in one of my 
addresses I open a strong battery against it. 





of the system of slavery,and especially the slave 
trade in our own country, as were their pre- 
decessors. The following appeared as an edi- 
torial article in-a late number of the “ Specta- 
tor.” Thies subject will be further noticed 
Lereafter. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE CAPITOL. 


“ The tender tées of father, husband, friend, 

All bonds of nature in that moment end, 

And each endures while yet he draws his breath, 
A stroke as fatal as the scythe of death ; 

They lose in tears, the far receding shore 


Some of the members of the A. C. S. are very }] But not the thought that they shall meet no more!” 


angry with me, and oppose me with great bit- 
terness : but truth is mighty and will prevail.” 
I] am persuaded that the cause of the poor 
slaves will suffer from the avowed principles, 
and ridiculous pretensions of the Society. In- 
stead of urging its claims exclusively to the at- 
tention and patronage of the nation, why do not 
its members warn the people that more ener- 


It is well, perhaps, the American people 
should know, that while we reiterate our boasts 
of liberty in the ears of the nations, and send 
back across the Atlantic our shouts of joy at the 
triumph of liberty in France, we ourselves are 
busily engaged in the work of i! penn ag 
let it be known to the citizens of America, that 
at the very time when the procession which 


getic measures are necessary ? Why are their |) .ontained the President of the United States 


lips sealed up on the abstract question of slave- || og his C 


ry? Why is every man to be hunted down, 
and proscribed as a mad man or fanatic, who 
contends for immediate abolition, or who dares 


abinet was marching in triumph to the 
Capitol, to celebrate the victory of the French 
people over their oppressors, another kind of 
procession was marching another way, and that 





to interrogate the motives of the Society?*|| consisted of colored human beings handcuffed 
Why do they continue to talk of the feasibility || jp pairs, and driven along by what had the ap- 
of colonizing our colored population, when they pearance of a man on ahorse! A similar scene 
might as well think of suppressing the wind by |} was repeated on Saturday last; a drove consist- 
bottling itup? Why, in stort, are they at such | ing of males and females chained in couples, 
pains to convince staveholders, that they do not ques- || starting from Robey’s tavern on foot, for Alex- 





tion thetr right to hold men in bondage?” 


—— 


THE ABOMINABLE TRADE. 

It will be gratifying to the friends of the Anti- 
Slavery Cause to learn, that many of the most 
worthy citizens of the District of Columbia are 
becoming more and more alive to the evils of the 
Internal Slave Trade. They are beginning not 
only to view the subject in its proper light, but 








andria, where, with others, they are to embark 
on board a slave-ship in waiting toconvey them 
to the South. While we are writing, a colored 
man enters our room, and begs us to inform him 


if we can point out any person who wil] redeem 


his friend now immured im Alexandria jail, in 
a state of distress amounting almost to distrac- 
tion.* Hehasbeena faithful servant of arevo- 
lutionary officer who recently died—has been 
sold at auction—parted from affectionate pa- 
rents—and from decent and mourning friends. 
Our own servant, with others, of whom we can 


also te speak of it, in a manner evincive of their |} speak in commendatory terms, went down to 


utter abhorrence of every thing connected with 
it. Let this spirit be fostered, and a course of 
action commensurate therewith encouraged, 
and this monstrous anomaly, thus tolerated in 
our civil regulations, will as surely be annihila- 
ted, as that there is power in public opinion. | 
In addition to the deep condemnation, utter- 
ed verbally, in public and in private, the voice 
of philanthropy is heard through the medium of 
the newspaper press. I have several times no- 
ticed, with approbation, some of the remarks on 
this subject, from the pen of the Rev. W. Col- 
ton, late editor of the “American Spectator,” pub- 
lished in the city of Washington. A change of 
both editors and proprietors of that valuable 
work has recently taken place; yet it is with 
pleasure I perceive that those, in whose hands 
it has fallen, are as fully awake to the horrors 











* Why shall we tolerate freedom of opinion? 
G. Uz E. 





Alexandria to bid him farewell, but they were 
refused admission to his cell, because, as was 
said, ‘‘the sight of his friends made him take on 
so.” He bears the reputation of a pious man. 
It is but a few weeks since we saw a ship with 
her cargo of slaves in the port of Norf. lk, Va.; 
on passing up the river saw another ship off Al- 
exandria, swarming with the victims of human 


cupidity. Such are the scenes enacting in the: 


heart of the American nation. Oh patriotism! 
where is thy indignation? Oh philanthropy! 
where is thy grief? On sHame! wHeRe IS THY 
sLusH? Well may the generous ane noble 
minded O’Connell say of the American citizen, 


“J tell him he is a hypocrite. Look at the stain, 


in your star-spangled standard that was never 
struck down in battle. Iturn from the declara- 
tion of American I , and I tell him 
that he has declared to God and man a lie, and 
before God and man ane as a hypo- 
crite.” Yes, thou soul of fire, glorious O’Con- 





*At the same time this man was sold, another-- 


a husband—was knocked off. ‘The tears and ago- 
nies of his wife made such an impression on the 


se of a generous spectator, that he bought him 
c 
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nell, if thou could but witness the spectacles ir 
Washington that make the genius of liberty 
droop her head in undissembled sorrow, you 
would lift your voice even to tones of thunder, 
but you would make yourself heard. Where is 
the O'Connell of this republic that will plead 
for the emMANCipation or THE District or Co- 
LUMBIA? These shocking scenes must cease 
from amongst us, or we must cease to call our- 
selves free, aye, and we must cease to expect the 
mercy of God--we must prepare for the coming 
judgments of Him who, as our charter ack- 
nowledges, made all men “ free and equal!” 


‘ — 
PENN’A COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


This Association, though professedly auxilia- 
ry to the American Colonization Society, seems 


to confine its operations almost exclusively to’ 


the removal of liberated slaves from the U. 8. to 
the colony of Liberia in Africa.---Suecess attend 
it!—~It is, indeed, quite probable that the charge 
which it thus assumes has done more than any 
thing else to render it popular in Pennsylvania. 

The citizens of Philadeiphia have liberally 
contributed to its funds; and it is understood 
that, very recently, donations from England, to 
the amount of £250, have been received by the 
Treasurer. Of this sum £50 was from one of 
the Female Anti-Slavery Societies, in England ; 
andthe whole is to be appropriated, exclusively, 
to the “‘release of slaves from bondage.” Itis 
also stated in the Cincinnati “ Christian Jour- 
nal,”’ that a plan has been set on foot in that 
city, to raise the sum of two thousand dollars, 
for a similar purpose to the above mentioned. 

THE LATE WM. H. FITZHUGH. 

The ‘African Repository,” for October, states 
that this gentleman, in conformity with the 
character he had acquired for humanity and 
philanthropy, left a will by which all his slaves 
are to be unconditionally free after the year 
1850. What the number is, at present, Ido not 
certainly know, but suppose about two hundred. 

It is much to be feared that the untimely de- 
mise of this patriotic Virginian will, probably, 
arrest an experiment that he set on foot, rela- 
tive to the advantages of a system of mitigated 
slave labor—emphatically one of the most im- 
portant steps yet taken, by the friends of eman- 
cipation, in our southern States. Would that 
we had a few more such men as him—whose 
prejudices were sufficiently subdued to let in- 
telligent philanthropy and even-handed justice 
have a due influence upon their actions.—Then 
could we soon shew the slaveholders, generally, 
wherein their true interest lies. 

But will not his “mantle” fall on some “Eli- 
sha” of our day?’—May we not hope that the 
experiment which he commenced, as above 
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mentioned, will be carried out, and the public 
made acquainted, in due time, with its practi- 
cal results? 

The following extract is from the work above 
mentioned.— 


“The arrangements made in his will, in regard 
to his slaves, are such as might have been ex- 
pected from his generous and philanthropic spirit. 
“We are permitted to make the following ex- 
tract from his will. ‘After the year 1850, I 
leave all my negroes unconditionally free, with 
the privilege of having the expenses of their re- 
moval to whatever places of residence they may 
select, defrayed. And as an encouragement 
to them to emigrate to the American Colony on 
the coast of Africa, where I believe their hap- 
piness will be more permanently secured, I de- 
sire not only that the expenses of their emigra- 
tion be paid, but that the sum of fifty dollars 
shall be paid to each one so emigrating, on his 
or her arrivalin Africa.” 

“In our number of August 1827, we gave some 
account of a plan adopted by Mr. Fitzhugh, for 
the gradua] improvement of his slaves, and had 
his invaluable life been spared, much would have 
been done by him to prepare them duly to ap- 
preciate, and wisely to improve and pes Fg the 
benefits of Freedom. We trust that an exam- 
ple so bright, beneficent, exalted ashis, will ever 
be loved and imitated in the State which he a- 
dorned, and the country which now laments the 
loss of his talents and his worth. 


————— 


THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR, 


I perceive that this work, for September, con- 
tains.an article on the subject of African Colo- 
nization, in which the question of emancipation 
is also adverted to. The manner in which the 
latter subject is there handled, surprises me. I 
wonder at it the more, as the reputed author is 
not only a “learned divine,” but likewise an 
avowed and zealous advocate for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

He has taken occasion to express his unquali- 
fied censure of the course pursued by the Ge- 
nius of Univesral Emancipation, Of that, 
however, I have no right to complain. He has 
not only a perfect right to entertain his own 
opinion of it, but the privilege of stating his ob- 
jections to it, in such terms as he may choose. 

In my next, I purpose briefly to review his 
article:—yet while I pointedly condemn his 
mode of arguing the question, I trust he will 
receive that courtesy at my hands, which his 
well-known urbanity and weight of character 
entitle him to. 


POPULAR RELIGION ! 


The following paragraph is extracted from 
the “ Christian Advocate and Journal and Zi- 
on’s Herald,” It is a curious article. 

“SLAVERY. 
The question submitted to us by “A Female 





Member of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
on the subject of Slavery, involves considera- 
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tions too weighty for us to decide upon. We 
are hot sufficiently acquainted with Total cir- 
cumstances, and other peculiarities inthis case, 
to enable us to judge for another. All we can 
say is, inthe language of the apostle, “If thou 
mayest be free, use it rather.” 


Now can we believe that if the question pro- 
pounded by this female philanthropist, (as we 
suppose her to have been,) had related to some 
of the most abstruse subjects of polemical divin- 
ity, the editors would have found any difficul- 
ty in answering it? In other words, if it had 
been a popular subject, would they have consid- 
ered it “‘too weighty” for them to decide on? 

It is, indeed, astonishing that the high reli- 
gious professors of the day have so far departed 
from the path marked out by him whose name 
they assume as the designation of their order, 
as to act thus inconsistently! Because the 
subject of emancipation is wnpopular, nineteen 
twentieths of our loud professors of Christian- 
ity turn their faces from it. There are very 
few of the sectarians of the day that this obser- 
vation will not apply to. For a large number 
of the members of the Methodist Church I en- 
tertain the greatest respect. They are sincere, 
honest, and pious.—But these are “sufficiently 
acquainted” with both general and “‘local cir- 
cumstances,” connected with the system of sla- 
very, to set their faces decidedly against it, and 
can readily answer “questions” relating to it, 
In short, it is a doubtful Christianity that will 
shut itseyes to the abominations of this “su- 
preme curse,” and refuse to urge its extinction. 

Upon a late occasion, I learn, that a preach- 
er of the name of Stockton ( also of the Metho- 
dist persuasion) recently held forth the mons- 
trous doctrine contained in the annexed para- 
graph, when adverting to the subject of slave- 
ry, in the presence of a large Congregation in 
Baltimore. His words, I am told, were these:— 

**Not upon us rests the guilt of its origin—not 
upon us rests the guilt of its continuance,” 

This is another piece of popular divinity; 
and how the Reverend gentleman cin recon- 
cile it to a clear conscience, I am at some loss 
to judge. On whom, then, does the “guilt” of 
its “continuance” rest? Must it be thrown up- 
on the broad shoulders of the “evil one”’—the 
conveniént scape-goat of a]l our sins, political 
and otherwise? This gentleman is requested to 
look deeper into the matter, to see whether he 
cannot find occasion to retract a part of these 
hasty assertions. 


| 





WORTHY OF RECORD. 
I find the following in a late periodical work; 
and place it on record, for future reference. 


“It has been stated, by a foreign writer, that 
the world is indebted to Ireland for the first ex- 


a 


amples of the formal abolition of the slave trade, 
by a country, and a sect. The Synod, at Ar- 
magh, in 1170, decreed the liberation of all 
slaves in that country; and the resolution passed 
at the General meeting of the Quakers in Dub- 
lin, in 1727, was the first step taken by this sect, 
to effect the emancipation of slaves.’ 


THE PRESBYTERIANS. 

It will rejoice the friends of emancipation to 
learn that the large body of christians, denomi- 
nated Presbyterians, are beginning to make some 
effectual movements relative to the abolition of 
slavery within the limits ofits jurisdiction. The 
noble example set by the Society of Friends, in 
totally eradicating the cruel and degrading sys- 
tem from the pale of its communion, is opera- 
ting like the “‘leaven” spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures, which in due time will; no doubt, extend 
throughout the whole Christian Church. Noth- 
ing is wanting to accomplish thig, but the active 
and persevering efforts of those who are con- 
vinced of its propriety. 

A short time since, | received from a highly 
valued friend, who officiates asa Minister among 
the Presbyterians, a pamphlet of 50 pages, con- 
taining: ‘“Two Letters on the subject of slavery, 
from the Presbytery of Chilicothe to the Church- 
es under their care.”” These papers are too long 
for insertion in this work; but I shall take an 
early opportunity to review them, that its rea- 
ders may be gratified with the perusal of some of 
the excellent sentiments and arguments con- 
tained in them. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The British public has been roused. The most 
noble efforts are now making, in England, for 
the eradication of slavery from the colonies of 
thatalmost unboundedempire. Mr. Brougham, 
one of the most popular and powerful members 
of Parliament, is now considered the principal 
leader of this grand enterprise in the House of 
Commons. He hasbeen recently electedchiefly 
ou this ground, by the county of York, one of 
the largest and most wealthy in the kingdom; 
and we may look for important movements in 
the British Legislature, relative to this subject, 
during the coming session. 

Ata recent meeting of the Newcastle Anti- 
Slavery Society, Mr. Brougham stated that the 
result of the late election (in England) had pro- 
duced a powerful opposition to the Ministry, re- 
lative toslavery. ‘“Thatelection,” he said, “had 





given the Anti-Slavery cause, outof 130 places, 
a clear balance 0f#60,—making an addition of 60 
voices in its favor.: The Prince of Waterleo 
had not gained more by dissolving his chambers, 
than Prince Polignac had by dissolving his.” 

The following is an extract from a speech of 
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this gentleman, in the House of Commons, on }j ed an able address to their Christian brethren, 
the 13th of July last. How supremely ridicu- § upon the subject. ) 

lous would our “republican” orators, who labor || In France, too, the subject of abolishing sla- 
to extenuate the crime of slave holding, appear |] Very in the colonies of that empire, in the West 
beside this philanthropic monarchist! Our Co- |] Indies, is attracting the attention of the new 
lonization men, and all, would hide their very || government. The great, the good LaraveTTEe 
heads for conscientious shame! O that we hada- |] —the patriot and philanthropist of two hemis- 
mong us a few such “‘soulsof fire’ as Brougham | pheres—has brought it before the Chamber of 
and O’Connell !—But the time is not far distant |} Deputies, in a speech which he recently deliv- 
when WE WILL HAVE THEM! } ered at one of its sittings. It is with peculiar 


Extract from the Speech of Mr. Brougham } pleasure that I make the following extract from 
rea } the speech here alluded to. He does not, in- 

“I trust that at length the time is come, when | so iy 
Parliament will no longer bear to be told that || 4e¢, make any positive proposition for the total 
slave owners are the best Jawgivers on slavery; || abolition of slavery, as it still exists in the col- 


no longer to suffer our voices to roll across the # onies: but he hints broadly at th i f 
Atlantic in empty warnings, and fruitless orders. | an, xnowing, from his own mouth, the sen 


Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property ? 
of the planter in liisslaves. I deny the right— jj timents he entertains upon the subject, I have 
reason to believe that these hints will, in due 


2 sggwigh 5 not the property. The princi- 
ae caning it. f “Be Ge upoutl tans te te time, be followed up with something still more 
understanding or to the heart, the sentence is |j Pertinent and direct to the point, The proposi- 
the same that rejects it. - In vain you tell me of |] tion to place the free colored people precisely 
upon a footing with the whites, is a grand step 
towards the abrogation of all legal distinctions, 


laws that sanction such a claim! ere isa law 
above all the enactments of human codes—the 

and will inevitably, as it is no doubt intended, 
finally lead to such a state of things.* 


same throughout the world, the same in all 

times—such as it were before the daring ge- 
Extract from the Speech of Gen. Lafayette. 
“1 feel always ready to unite in whatever 


nius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and 
opened to one world the sources of power, 
wealth, and knowledge; to another, all unutter- 
able woes;—such it is at this day: it is the law 

tends to alleviate the unfortunate condition of 
the ancient and unhappy Colony of St. Domin- 
go; but, after the debate which has just occu- 
pied our attention, the Chamber will not be dis- 


written by the finger of God on the heart of 
man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, 

appointed if I pass over the present question, to 
} the situation of the Colonies which are still in 


while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and 
abhor blood, oa shall reject with indignation 

our possession. I regret very much that, at the 
time of the Constituent Assembly, the resolu- 


the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold 
k In 4 
tions were not persisted in, which united the 


property in man! In vain you appeal to treaties, 
to covenants between nations. The covenants 

free people of color with the other colonists, in 
declaring them entitled to the same rights. I 


of the Almighty, whether the old covenant or 
also wish that the slave trade had been rigo- 


the new, denounce such unholy pretensions. 

To those laws did they of old refer, who main- 
rously interdicted, and that a law for the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery had prroenire the mis- 






























tained the Africdn trade. Such treaties did they 

cite, and not untruly; for by one shameful com- 

pact you bartered the glories of Blenheim for 

the traffick inblood, Yet, in spite of law and 

of treaty, that infernal traffick is now destroy- |} fortunes occasioned by a and imprudent 
emancipation. And, since, have we not had 
sufficient reason to lament this Consular and 
Imperial system, which sent our best troops to 
perish in the sad expedition to St. Domingo, and 


ed, and its votaries put to death like otber pi- 
rates. How came this change to pass? Notas- 
suredly by parliament leading the way; but the 
country at length awoke; the indignation of the 
people was kindled; it descended in thunder, 
and smote the traffick, and scattered its guilty 
profits to the winds. Now, then, let the plant- 
ers beware—let their assemblies beware—let the 
government at home beware—let the parliament 
beware! the same country is once more awake, 
—awake to the condition of Negro slavery; the 
same indignation kindles in the bosom of the 
same people; the same cloud is gathering that 
annihilated the slave trade; and, if it shall de- 
scend again, they, on whom its clash may fall, 


which caused the double outrage of re-establish- 
ing np aey ws the slave trade, at a time when 
none but French capital was engaged in this 
infamous traffic? Now gentlemen, after so 
many sacrifices and misfortunes, we find our- 
selves behindhand with many other nations, at 
least inthe suppression of the slave trade. The 
United States first, the English immediately af- 
terwards, have assimilated it with piracy, the 
only means of repressing it, whilst the guilty 
} can obtain pec uniary indemnification from those 
will not be destroyed before I have warned | who employ them, who, for example, send ships 
them; but I pray that their destruction may turn |] to St. Thomas to carry on the direct trade for 
away from usthe more terrible judgment of God!” } 


tee ni } * According to Paris papers for September, 
The Yorkshire “ P rotestans, Dissenters Asso- | the condition of the free colored population of 
ciation for the Abolition of Slavery,” lately 


Gaudaloupe and Martinique had been taken in- 
resolyed to support such persons, only, for 


] to consideration in the Chamber of Deputies. 
office, at the elections, as would pledge them- | M. Alex. Laborde urged the necessity, now 
selves to use their influence for the extinction 


that they were moderating all aristocracies, to 
of slavery in the colonies. They have publish- 


| 





} moderate “the most stupid of them all—the 
aristocracy of the skin.” 
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cial propositions, and reference to the offices, 
that | entreat the Minister of Marine, who is 
present, ,an! of whose favorable intentions in 
thts respect | am well aware) to communicate 
to us, cecidecly, the determination of Govern- 
ment on this subject,and on ihe -ondition of the 
free men of color in our colonies.” 

In reply to the General, the Minister of Ma- 
rine observed :— 


**] have the honor of stating to the Chamber, 
that I agree entirely in the justice and humani- 
ty of the sentiments manifested by the illustri- 
ous General, who has just descended from the 
tribune. ihe Government proposes to present 
to the Chamber a law, which will condemn all 
those to the penalties of piracy who engage for 
the future in this infamous trade for human be- 
ings. It must be acknowledged that the trade 
has diminished, though, in spite of the precau- 





tions taken by Government, it still exists in a 
great degree. The penalties enacted inst 
piracy can alone suppress it entirely. Some- 
thing may at this time, however, be mentioned 
honorable to France, which is, that of all the 
Europea nations who have maritime com- 
merce, she is least'of all given to this odious 
traffic. As to the fate of the free people of the 
colenies, the Government acknowledges that 
free men -an no longer exist in different condi- 
tions: thus the legislation which will be pre- 
sented to you, will give you an opportunity of 
consecrating this principle, that all free men, 
of what class or color they may be, are equal in 
the eyes of the law.” 

The Chamber referred the petition to the 
Ministers of Finance and Foreign Affairs. 


—_——— + 


The editor of the “American Statesman” is 
quite witty upon the subject of supplying the 
Turkish harems with Circ aszian female slaves. 
—But he might employ his sarcasms to much 
better advantage, (so far as his own country is 
concerned,) if he would extend his views to 
Louisiana, and elsewhere, and tell of the “car- 
goes” of hand ome mulatto girls that are taken 
thither, some of whom soon become “ Ladies,” 
and dash away in fine style among white folks ! 


Anon he shall have a tert upon this subject. 
ROOT Ae ce 
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ANTHONY BENEZET. 

Among the ardent, steady, and persevering 
advocates of African Emancipation, to whom 
we are indebted for the most important services 
in effecting this great object in Pennsylvania and 
some of the adjacent States. we are to consider 
Anthony Benezet. Like the humble minded 
Lay, and Sandiford, and others, whose unpre- 
tending philanthropy assimilated to that of the 
primitive christians, this chosen instrument, in 
the hand of a merciful Providence, “pursued 
the even tenor of his way,’’ without the ap- 


pearance of ostentation or fear of consequen- 
True, he did not shun the halls of the self- 
styled “noblesse,” when he thought any good 
might result from his presence there; neither 


ces. 














slaves. It is to avoid consuming time with spe- || did he court popular favor, by making himself 
a candidate for public notoriety. 


He labored 
within what he considered his appropriate 


sphere, with honesty and purity of purpose, and, 
on this account, he was eminently successful in 


\ii his philanthropic undertakings. 

in the following I shall present the reader 
with a brief review of that part of his biography 
which relates to his labors in the cause of Af- 
rican Emancipation, not having room for the 
many interesting details of his philanthropic 
proceedings in other respects. The work to 
which 1 am indebted for this account of the la- 
bors, &c. of Anthony Benezet, is a volume of 
memoirs, published at Philadelphia, in the year 
18117, by Roberts Vaux, author of the biographi- 
cal notices of Benjamin Lay and Ralph Sandi- 
ford, which have been reviewed in late numbers 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

After mentioning some particulars relative to 
his genealogy, the author proceeds as follows : 


“ Anrnony Benezet, was born at St. Quin- 
tin, in France, on the thirty-first day of the 
Eleventh Month, (January) Anno Domini 1718, 
0 S. His parents were among the most noted 
and wealthy persons of that time. They asso- 
ciated themselves with those protestants whe 
had been contempthously denominated Hugue- 
nots on the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
and who became obnoxious to the unparalleled 
fury of Romish bigotry during the reign of Lewis 
XIV. John Stephen Benezet suffered as se- 
verely as any of his ancestors for a faithful at- 
tachment to his religious epinions. His estate 
on this account was confiscated in 1715, when 
he withdrew from his native country, and sought 
refuge in Holland. 

At this time his son Anthony was an infant, a 
circumstance which no doubt greatly increased 
the solicitude of his parents, whose afflictions 
must have been almost insupportable, and whose 
flight was extremely perilous. It was natural 
for the protector of a family situated as he was, 
to resort to any means that might give hope of 
success to the hazardous enterprise which the 
urgent necessity of exile had dictated; so great 
an exigency probably reconciled to the mind of 
this suffering individua!, the method he ted 
to effect it, though it offered the bold al ive, 
which was to sacrifice either the life or the fidel- 
ity of the servant of theerown. To accomplish 
this purpose, he seeured the services of a young 
man, upon whose attachment he could rely, to 
accompany him beyond one of the military oeut- 
posts, which then skirted the frontier of France. 
Nothing occurred to interrupt’ me get pe es 
until they approached the sentinel ; when their 
adventurous friend presenting bimself before 
him, displaying in one hand an instrument of 
death, and tendering with the other a purse of 








money, said, ‘‘ take your choice, this is a rn | 
family, flying from persecution, and 

pass:” the guard accepted the gold, and their 
escape was accomplished. remained a 
few months in Rotterdam, and thence removed 
to London, where they resided sixteen years, 
during which time John Stephen Benezet, being 
engaged in commercial pursuits, was enabled to 
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recover in some degree the losses he had sus- 
tained in his fortune. Whilst in Great Britain, 
Anthony received an education that was deemed 
sufficient to qualify him for mercantile business, 
eo . ire a knowledge of which, his father pla- 


with one of the most respectable tra- 
ders of the metropolis. In this situation he did 
not long continue, declining, from motives of a 
religious nature, to be occupied in the enterpri- 
sesof commerce. Having chosen a mechanical 


business he engaged himself with a cooper, but || 


it proved to bean employment too laborious for 
his youthftl and naturally delicate frame. 

“Of his juvenile habits and dispositions, but 
an imperfect account is preserved; it is only 
known that when about fourteen years old he 


was united in membership with the religious so- | 


= of Friends, called Quakers. Whether the 
y development of his mind yielded any pro- 
mise of the future excellence of his character, 
no evidence now remains. In the year 1731, at 
the age of eighteen, he came with his parents 
to Philadelphia, where the family was perma- 
nently established. His pursuits during the first 
five years after his emigration to Pennsylvania 
cannot be ascertained. 

“¢In 1736 he formed a matrimonial union with 
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Joyce Marriott, a woman of exemplary piety. 
Three years after his marriage he removed to 
Wilmington, in the state of Delaware, and was 
there engaged in a branch of manufacture, 
which neither answering his expectation, nor 
suiting the disposition of his mind, induced him 
to return in a few months to Philadelphia. 
“The unsettled state in which he appears to 
have been at this period, in relation to his secu- 
lar occupations, may be attributed to the opera- 
tion of those benevolent principles of his nature 
which had not hitherto been brought into com- 
plete action, as well as to the desire he cherish- 
ed, that the energies of his mind might be direct- 
ed to the most useful and salutary purposes.” 


He appears frequently to have changed the 
place of his residence ; and at the age of 26, we 
find him engaged in teaching a school at Ger- 
mantown, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 
A portion of his time, while in that situation, 
was employed in proof-reading for a printer near 
whom he lived. Passing over many incidents 
of his life, not immediately connected with the 
subject before us, the language of his biogra- 
pher is again used. 

“He looked upon the globe as his country, 
and considered all mankind as his brethren. 
With such enlightened and unbounded philan- 
thropy, it was to be expected that the degraded 
and suffering condition of the negroes would 


occupy a large share of his notice and sympa- 
thy. "About the year 1750, it began to be shee. 
ved that his feelings were deeply affected with 
the iniquity of the slave trade, the unlawfulness 
of carrying negroes into captivity, and the cruel- 
ty which was exercised by those who purchased 
andemployedthem. The impulses of duty then, 
for the first time, brought him from the retire- 
ment of private life before the world, to lift up 
his voice in behalf of an oppressed and wretched 
portion of his fellow beings. 

‘Among the earlier proofs of his compassion 
toward the African race, were the practical ex- 


ertions which be employed for the promotion 
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of their welfare. In Philadelphia, the number 
of these objects of his regard was considerable, 
and he adopted the most rational course which 
could have been devised for their benefit, by the 
establishment of an evening school, which he 
taught gratuitously himself.* 


He was fully convinced, from practical obser- 
vation, that the natural capacities of Africans 
are equal tothe rest of mankind, as the annexed 
quotation will prove. 


** Among other important facts concerning the 
dispositions and mental capacities of the negroes, 
which his intercourse with them as a teacher 
had afforded him the best opportunity to estab- 
lish, was, that they pthateeel intellectual powers 
by no means inferior to any other portion of 
mankind. His opinion on this interesting point 
is entitled to the highest consideration, not only 
because it vindicates those attributes of the 
Deity, which religion and reason conspire reve- 
rently to acknowledge, but being a determina- 
tion of the judgment upon practical examina- 
tion, it ought to be regarded as a solemn and 
unanswerable protest against the subtle sophis- 
try, degrading avarice, and refined cruelty, by 
whose unholy league attempts have been made 
to prove that a sable skin cannot envelope a 
rational creature! 

“I can (said Benezet) with truth and sincer- 
ity declare, that I have found amongst the ne- 
groes as great variety of talents,as among alike 
number of whites; and I am bold to assert, that 
the notion entertained by some, that the blacks 
are inferior in their capacities, is a vulgar pre- 
judice, founded on the pride or ignorance of their 
lordly masters, who have kept their slaves at 
such a distance as *to be unable to form a right 
judgment of them.” 

He wrote several treatises on the subject of 
slavery, the largest and most important of which 


were entitled: 


First. “An account of that part of Africa in- 
habited by the negroes.” 1762. 

Second. “4 caution and warning to Great 
Britain and her colonies, on the calamitous state 
of the enslaved negroes.” 1767. 

Third. “.4n historical account of Guinea, its 
situation, produce, and the general disposition 
of its inhabitants ; with an inquiry into the rise 
and progress of the slave trade, its nature and 
calamitous effects.’’} 

(Conelusion next Month.) 


*Dr. Wilson, late rector of St. Stephens, Wal- 
brook, England, a short time before his decease, 
sent fifty pounds sterling to him, to be applied to 
the support of this school, intending to have doub- 
led the benefaction; but he died before he effected 
his benevolent purpose. 

{Notwithstanding the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain have by law forbidden 
the commerce in human beings, there is cause for 
believing that the slave trade is still surreptitious- 
ly carried on, by some of the citizens of both coun- 
tries, under cover of foreign flags. When we re- 
flect upon such violations of civil and sacred pro- 
hibition, and are at the same moment aware that 
the horrid practice of kidnapping free negroes 1s 
pursued in some of the states of our union, and 
recollect, that more than a million of slaves are 
owned within its jurisdiction, famed as is the em- 
pire of the west for rational liberty and equal laws, 
the understanding revolts, and feeling mind 
siekens at the consideration. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 








We.i-WisHERs. 

There is a class of persons professedly favor- 
able to the cause of emancipation, who never- 
theless content themselves with vagu@*hopes 
and wishes for the discontinuance of slavery, at 
some indefinite period, without once attempting 
to hasten the hour of its approach, by any thing 
like active exertion. They are perfectly wil- 
ling that the good work of emancipation should 
be accomplished—that millions of their fellow || 
creatures should be raised from the miserable 
condition of beasts of burden, to the rank of men 
and useful citizens—provided, only, that such 
consent involves nothing like personal exertion, 
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trafficking in human flesh, or holding our fellow 
men in a state of slavery; yet we would not 
be so unjust as to wish rashly to deprive the 
slaveholders of their property. We know that 
the employment of free laborers would be much 
more advantageous to the planter, but we can 
convince him of this only by practical experi- 
ment; and it is not worth while for us to un- 
dergo the expense and inconvenience of obtain- 
ing free articles unless every one else would do the 
same. So stands the argument; and so, were it 
committed to their hands, would the destinies 
of the slave stand unaltered for ages, unless 
some terrible convulsion, like the sudden spring- 
ing of a mine, should at once tear asunder the 


| bonds of the slave and overwhelm his master 


beneath the falling ruins of his wall of oppres- 
sion. 





A Prison Scene. 

There is much said of the misery induced by 
the internal slave-trade ; tale after tale is re- 
peated, of the separation of families—of the 
dearest ties of the affections violently broken— 


no possible inconvenience to themselves, during || of hearts closely allied in their natural affinities, 
the process of this transformation. They ac- || as the leaves that flourish upon one bough, torn 
knowledge the deep iniquity of the system of || rudely assunder and left to bleed and wither far 


slavery, but they act as if the admission of its 
criminality, instead of being merely prefatory 
to amendment, was amply sufficient of itself to 
satisfy all the demands of justice, to silence all | 
the reproaches of conscience. They appear to 
have one species of justice for their theory, and 
another, vastly lower in its standard, for actual 
practice ;—or rather, the high and true rule of 








distant from each other and from the parent 
stem that nourished them. Yet, terrible as are 
the catastrophies which sometimes arise out of 
such scenes, we believe they seldom come be- 
fore the heart in the startling vividness of rea- 
lity. The ear has been so long habituated to 
the repulsive terms of slavery, that it almost 
ceases to regard them; and the mention of a 


moral equity by which they meet out justice be- || sale of human beings is heard by many persons 
tween themselves, swerve instantly from their || with as little emotion as if they were unbreath- 
even measure when the rights of their sable || ing chattels. To others, the very enormity of 
brethren are brought into competition with || ‘he circumstance gives it an air of unreality. 
their own convenience, or their prejudices. || The reason may yield an unwilling assent to the 
Certainly, say they, every man has a just and |j facts, but the imagination turns loathing away 
natural right to his own person, and to the con- || from the view of so detestable a traffic, and the 
trol of his own conduct, so long as it interferes || mind refuses to receive the comprehension of 
not with the well-being of others. Yet should |} such a scene. To some, indeed, the existence 
the ancestors of any individual, unfortunately || at the present day of so foul a disgrace to our 
guilty of having been gifted by his Maker witha || country, is almost unknown. The abolition of 
sable brow, have deen violently wrenched in |j the foreign slave trade is conceived to have re- 
some terrible scene of ruin and conflagration || moved from slavery the most objectionable fea- 
from their native home, and having been drag- || tures, and they are not aware that piratical 
ged to some distant land, there sold into per-|j traders abroad, and regular unblushing dealers 
petual bondage—then, under such circumstan- || in human flesh and sinews in our own land, still 
ces, the right of the individual to his own flesh |] pour out to the children of Africa a cup of in- 
and sinews, or of the Creator to the being whom || tolerable cruelty. 

he has made, is superseded and invalidated by || These reflections were suggested by our acci- 
the claims of one who hath bought him for || dentally meeting the other day with a short nar- 
money, or received him as a lawful inheritance ; || ration of the following circumstance. A gen- 
and, although we regard with horror the idea of |] tleman who visited the prison in Washington 
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y City, found in one of the cells a negro mother 
; and three children, who had been brought from 
Maryland and were confined there for saie. 
; They were offered in “one lot,” or for the ac- 
’  commodation of purchasers they would be part- 
de ed and disposed of separate'y to different indi- 
ye: viduals. Upon enquiring more particularly into 
| their history, the gentleman found that she was 
the mother of nine children and the wife of a 
free man. He had toiled industriously and 
5 hard to provide for his family, and as ‘hey grew 
} of an age to satisfy the rapacious cravings of 
the monster who claimed them for his prey, the 
children had been torn one by one from the 
sheltering arms of parental affection, and sold 
into a distant -aptivity. At last his wife and 
his three only remaining ones were snatched 
a away, and he was Jeft in his declining years 
q alone and des late to weep beside his forsaken 
hearth-stone. . 

An! she---to whose woman’s heart had come 
all that weight of unutterable suffering—what 
i was to be her future lot? Were the loving eyes 
:) that she had gazed upon so long, and the soft 
voices vhose tones she had treasured up in her 
heart till they had become her world of happi- 
ness, to be seen and leard no more forever? 
Who could know the agony of her bereaved 
spirit, as she sat amid the dark loneliness of 
that damp cell! Who could tell what images 
of despair were gathering with a horrid dis- 
tinetness about her brain, as the thought of a 
still further separation came upon her soul, 
when t'e hollow echo of an approaching foot- 
fall eaurzht her ear. and with a wild shriek she 
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sprung ferward and clasped her infants to her 





bosom as if she would have hidden them in the 
very centre of her heart from the grasp of the 
spoiler! And can woman—free, happy, cher- 
ish’d woman—think unmoved upon these 
thines? She whose compassionate nature is 
moved for the sufferings of the lowest of the 
anima creation; whose sympathy may be won 
upon even by the passing grief of happy child- 
hood! »urely she will not forget the tears shed 
openly and in secret by her victim sister under 
the stinging lash, over the unaccomplished task 
at hot noon day, in the silence of the dark mid- 
night, upon the faces of the doomed infants, and 
amid the silence of the gloomy prison cell, 
where though eniltless of crime she has been 
made to share the abode and the punishment «f 
i the criminal. 
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Femave PairanTuropy. 
The Colonization Society has recently des- 
patched a vessel to Liberia, with 107 colored 



































ee 
persons, 45 of whom were emancipated slaves. 
Eight of these were children and grand-children 
of the late Prince Abduh] Rahhaman, who had 
been purchased by funds raised at the north. 
Nine were liberated by C. Bolton, Esq. of Sa- 
vannah; twelve by Miss Blackburn, near 
Charleston, Va.; seven b} Miss Vanmeter, Har- 
dy Co. Va.; and seven others left free by a gen- 
teman in Essex Co. Va. The husbands of two 
of those emancipated by Miss Biackburn, were 
purchased by her, to accompany their wives to 
the colony, at an expense of $800. She was 
generously assisted with funds for this purpose 
by various persons, among whom were several 
Ladies residing in Washington and Alexandria, 
and in various places in Virginia. We are glad 
fo perceive that our sister philanthropists in the 
District of Columbia and Virginia, have thus 
evinced a disposition to promote the good cause. 
May they continue their benevolent efforts, and 


not grow weary of well-doing in so righteous 
an undertaking. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
EXCELLENT SENTIMENTS. 


The following paragraphs are extract- 
ed from the second volume of a work en- 
titled ‘* Resignation,” the production of 
a Lady, now residing in the city of Wash- 
ington. How closely do the sentiments, 
here expressed, entwine with the best 
feelings of philanthropy !—Would that 
all, who have unfortunately become par- 
takers in the crime of enslaving their fellow 
mortals, would turn theirthoughts to the 
subject, and reason thus.—How rapidly 
should we then advance in the holy 
work of “breaking every yoke, and let- 
ting the oppressed go free.” All the dif- 
ficulties anticipated, i promoting this 
great object, would vanish like the mists 
of night at the approach of the radient 
orb of day, or the dark enchantments of 
the heathen necromancer before the re- 
sistless power of Gospel truth. 

HANNAH. 


“T hope you will,’ said Elizabeth; and 
the poor creatures, (after again receiv- 
ing from Mr. Harlington an assurance, 
that, though he should no longer regard 
them as slaves, they might continue in 
his family,) retired with the most obvi- 
ous exultation. 

“Who will contend that beings so sus- 
ceptible of gratitude and affection, are 
destitute of moral, of human sentiment? 
does not the example we have just wit- 
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nessed; and indeed does not the general 
condyct of our blacks, prove that this 
oppressed race might be hopeful subjects 
of culture, and even of religious instruc- 
tion?’ 

“Slavery;’ replied Mr. Harlington, ‘is 
a bitter ingredient in the cup of human 
suffering. It is particularly to be lamen- 
ted that it is permiited to exist beneath 
a government like ours. One would 
think that the arm of oppression would 
wither beneath the eye of freedom; and 
the time, I trust, will come, when this 
hydra-evil will no longer constitute the 
burden, and the disgrace of our country. 
But it is sufficiently evidenteven now, 
that the state of these poor outcasts of 
liberty might be rendered comparatively 
eligible. Kind treatment would greatly 
tend to secure their good conduct, while 
at the same time it would render servi- 
tude endurable, at least, if not comforta- 


ble. 


“There is, I think, no doubt,’ said E- 
lizabeth, ‘that as Christianity extends its 
mild dominion, the dreadful evil of op- 
pression will yield to its benign influ- 
ence.—How glorious will be the da 
when the great human family will be 
united in one indissoluble bond of broth- 
erhood!—when every heart will submit 
to the kind and righteous sceptre of Him 
whose name is Love!—when the various 
tribes of man, in that subjection which is 
liberty, shall bow to the “Prince of 
peace;” and when the universal exten- 
sion of God’s kingdom will prove the 
harbinger, and the security, of universal 
freedom and happiness! 


‘‘My dear uncle,’ said Elizabeth, (en- 
deavoring to change the subject as far as 
respected herself,) ‘liberated all his 
slaves; and they have never abused their 


= 
———— 





freedom,—indeed their conduct has al- 
ways proved them capable of the most 
devoted gratitude and affection.’ 


“T ardently wish that all slave holders 
would be induced to venture the effect 
of kindness,’ suid Mr. Percy. ‘They 
would, I verily believe, realize advantage 
from such an experiment, were they ac- 
tuated simply by selfish considerations. 
The oppressed race, writhing beneath 
the tortures of bondage, in this boasted 
land of freedom, have human hearts, sus- 
ceptible of grateful feeling; and could 
the principle of affection be once awa- 
kened,—of what incalculable efficacy 
would that living principle be found!— 
To be loved, instead of hated, by these 











degraded individuals of our Marrs: 
—to see them look on us as their frierts, 
and bless instead cf cursing us.—O if 
we have indeed the hearts of Freenen, 
we mnst abhor oppression, especially in 
this, its direst form.’ 

““My soul would rejoice at the enan- 
cipation of these unhappy beings;’ said 
i:llen.~ ‘May we not trust, my fdher, 
that there will be atime when «very 
slave in our land will be released from 
his cruel thraldom?? 


“It is, my dear,’ replied Mr. Percy, 
‘devoutly to be hoped, that a seasm will 
arrive when this blot upon the fair/ace of 
our country will be effaced;—when this 
anathema on her glory and her beauty 
will be removed. But at present, a gen- 
eral release of the slaves would be, per- 
haps, extremely dangerous. —The cruel- 
ty of their oppressors hes given ferocity 
to their nature. The barbarous ignor- 
ance in which they have been kept has 
tended to destroy in their hearts man’s 
intuitive sense of moral obligation. To 
give them freedom, therefore, in their 
present state of feeling, would be to let 


Y || loose, as it were, aherd of wolves, gaunt, 


and fiercely panting for their prey. Sla- 
very may now, at least for a little while 
to come, be viewed as a necessary evil. 
The good conduct of Mr. Harlington’s 
blacks may be attributed to the kindness 
uniformly manifested towards them while 
they were slaves. But I assuredly be- 
lieve, that should a humane course be 
generally adopted,—should these oppres- 
sed beings be from this time instructed 
in those principles essential to their civ- 
ilization, and to their happiness as im- 
mortal beings, the hideous aspect of sla- 
very would soon change. The evil would 
become but a nominal one. The melio- 
ration of their state would make them 
feel that they were members of the hu- 
man family. They would soon attach 
themselves to the interest of their mas- 
ters. Increasing knowledge would yield 
increasing enjoyment; and hatred, and 
tears, and blood, would give place to af- 
fection, to smiles, and to the delightful 
and ennobling sensibilities of the heart.’ 


“I doubt it not,’ said Onsville. ‘This 
happy change, though gradual, would I 
believe be certain.—But my dear Sir, ad- 
mitting that the emancipation of slaves in 
our land would at present be productive 
of evil, yet surely we need not promote 
the disgraceful and criminal practice of 
holding in bondage our fellowmen. Sure- 
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ly w might prevent the extension of this || And nursed it in a cavern wild, 


dreaiful usage. For instance, should 
new \tates be formed, and added to our 
confederation, could not laws be passed, 
prohibiting, in such states, the existence 
of slayery?’ 

“Unquestionably,’ replied Mr. Percy, 
‘and i\is my deliberate opinion, that our 





goverment is solemnly bound, by every 
neo: ci divine and human, to arrest, 
by the\utmost exertions, the progress of 
an evilwhich entails misery on thousands 
and thyusands of our race: and which, 
when ve tell of our freedom and happy 
country, gives us the lie! the word free- 
dom, ina land where slavery is tolerated, 
is perfect mockery! The term Liberty, 
on the lips of the oppressor, is like the 
language of heaven on the tongue of im- 
piety.—0! it is indeed a “horror of great 
darkness?’ which, in this dire evil, has 
stolen over our character as a virtuous, an 
enlightened, and a free people.” 





THE BECHUANA BOY. 
( Concluded.) 


“My mother’s scream so long and shrill, 
My little sister’s wailing cry, 

(In dreams I often hear them still !) 
Rose wildly to the sky. 

A tiger’s heart came to me then, 

And madly ’mong those ruthless men 

I sprang !—Alas! dashed on the sand, 

Bleeding, they bound me foot and hand. 


‘‘Away—away on bounding steeds 
The white man-stealers fleetly go, 
Through long low valleys, fringed with reeds, 
O’er mountains capped with snow,— 
Each with his captive, far and fast ; 
Until yon rock-bound ridge was passed, 
And distant stripes of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


‘And tears and toil have been my lot 

Since I the white man’s thrall became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot— 

Harsh blows and burning shame. 
Oh, English chief! thou ne’er canst know 
The injured bondman’s bitter woe, 
When round his heart, like scorpions, cling 
Black thoughts that madden while they sting ! 


“Yet this hard fate 1 might have borne, 
And tapght in time my soul to bend, 
Had my sad yearning breast forlorn 
But found a single friend : 
My race extinct, or far removed, 
The boor’s rough brood I could have loved— 
But each to whom my bosom turned, 
‘Even like a hound the black boy spurned ! 


‘While, friendless thus, my master’s flocks 
I tended on the upland waste, 

It chanced this fawn leapt from the rocks, 
By wolfish wild-dogs chased : 

I rescued it, though wounded sore, 

All dabbled with its mother’s gore, 





Until it loved me like a child. 


“Gently I nursed it—for I thought 
(Its hapless fate so hke to mine) 


By good Ulika it was brought, 


To bid me not repine— 
Since, in this world of wrong and ill, 
One creature lived to love me stiil, 
Although its dark and dazzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


*“‘ Thus lived I, alone orphan lad, 
My task the proud boor’s flocks to tend; 
And this pet fawn was all I had 
To love, or call my friend ; 
When, suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting words, the tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy, 
Who envied me my only joy. 


“High swelled my heart !—but, when the star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 

My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the desert fled. 

And there from human kind exiled, 

Four moons on roots and berries wild 

I’ve fared—and braved the beasts of prey, 

To scape from spoilers worse than they. 


“But yester morn a Bushman brought 
The tidings that thy tents were here— 
And now rejoicingly I’ve sought 
Thy presence—void of fear ; 
Because they say, O English chief, 
Thou scornest not the captive’s grief : 
Then let me serve thee—as thine own— 
For I am in the world alone !”” 


Such was Marossi’s touching tale, 
Our breasts they were not made of stone— 
His words, his winning looks prevail— 
We took him for “ our own :” 
And one, with woman’s gentle art, 
Unlocked the fountain of his heart, © 
And love gushed forth, till he became 
Her child—in every thing but name. 








EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 
enaars—Mountaineers, a marauding horde, 
of Griqua or Mulatto lineage, inhabiting the 
skirts of the Stormberg mountains, beyond the 
north-eastern frontier of the Cape Colony. 


Bushman—a wild Hottentot. Gareep—native 
name of the great Orange river. Springbok— 
antelope, pygarga, or euchore. Wild Dog— 


wilde hond of the colonists—hyena vanatica. 
Sea Cow,. or Zeekoe—the colonial term for the 
hippopotamus. ” Utika—i. e. Beautiful—the Su- 
preme Spirit. 








-__ 


SONNET ON SLAVERY. 
By Robert Southey. 

Why dost thou beat thy breast,and rend thine hair, 
And to the deaf sea pour thy frantic cries? 
Before the gale the laden vessel flies; 

The heaven’s all-favouring smile, the breeze, 1s 

fair ; 

Hark to the clamours of the exulting crew; 
Hark how their thunders mock the patient 

skies ! 
Why dost thou shriek and strain thy red- 


swoln eyes 
As the white sail dim lessens from thy view? 
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Go, pine in want, and anguish, and despair, 
There is no mercy found in human kind— 
Go, Widow, to thy grave, and rest thee there! 
But may the God of Justice bid the wind 
Whelm that curst barque beneath the mountain 
wave, 
And bless with Liberty and Death the slave! 








SELECTIONS. 











PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


To the Manumission Society of North Caroli- 
na, met in General Convention. 

FELLow-MEemBerRs—Again has the 
annual return of this day summoned us 
together as patriots devoted to the best of 
causes,—that of Equal Rights. Are we 
prepared for the discussion of such sub- 
jects as are necessarily involved in those 
extensive views of Slavery and Eman- 
cipation, that first united us as a Social 
Body? This is an inquiry important to 
be made, Let each and every member 
inquire of himself. _We cannot be too 
circumspect in scrutinizing our own mo- 
tives; especially, when we venture to 
call in question what many of our coun- 
trymen affect to think their own peculiar 
concern, not ours. Is it nothing to us, that 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND of the 
eo of our country are doomed illegal- 
y to the most abject and vile Slavery 
that ever was tolerated on the face of the 
Earth? Is it a matter of no consequence 
to us, that this wretchedness of condi- 
tion, this miserably degraded situation of 
so large a portion of our population, is ra- 
pidly hastening us all into the frightful 
vortex of one common and awful ruin? 
Time after time, have we pointed to these 
things. Again and again, have we 
shown the absolute necessity, and not 
only the necessity, but likewise the prac- 
ticability of reformation. Are Carolini- 
ans deaf to the piercing cries of humani- 
ty? Are they insensible to the demands 
of justice? Deplorable, indeed, is the 
state of a people, given over to a hard 
heart and a reprobate mind, passing on, 
filling up the measure of their iniquity, 
while divine vengeance is bending his 
bow, and aiming well the arrows of re- 
tributive justice. Are we not too pa- 
tient? are we not too forbearing? Let 
any man of spirit and feeling, for a mo- 
ment, cast his thoughts over this land of 
Slavery, think of the nakedness of some, 
the hungry yearnings of others, the flow- 
ing tears, the heaving sighs of parting re- 


{that rends the very skies ;—all this, to 


gratify ambition, lust, pride, avarice, va- 
nity, and other depraved feelings of the 
human heart: think of these things, and 
you must be something more or less than 
rational men if you can suppress a mo- 
mentary resentment, and stifle effectually 
the spontaneous fires of blazing indigna- 
tion. Too long has our country been 
unfortunately lulled to sleep, reposing on 
a kind of fancied security that is only im- 
aginary, feeding on the golden dreams of 
superficial and visionary politicians, fan- 
ciful poets, and anniversary orations. Let 
all the truth be told, and that without dis- 
guise. The worst is not generally known. 
Were all the miseries, all the horrors of 
Slavery at once to burst into view, a peal 
of seven-fold thunder could scarce strike 
a greater alarm. Yet there is a glimmer- 
ing sunbeam of hope, a ray of consolation, 
that bids us persevere. We cannot yet 
believe the condition of our country so 
desperate as to forbid the judicious ap- 
plication of proper remedies. Surely our 
fellow citizens will not much longer suf- 
fer so righteous a cause to linger on the 
way, for want of enterprising advocates. 
Although many of us, and perhaps alk 
that are now present, may, and probably 
will, lie low in the dust ere the time 
come: yet we are well aware that Eman- 
cipation will take place. Should it be 
brought about in the manner we desire, 
every one hopes to see it. What a des- 
perate refleciion it would be, to one of 
us now present, to anticipate with cer- 
tainty, the close of life, before he be per- 
mitted to see one of the days of universal 
liberty. We cannot therefore be too 
prompt in our obedience to the divine 
admonition, “Work while it is day, for 
the night cometh when no man can 
work.” 


It is believed best to address you with 
as much brevity as possible. I have no 
new measures to recommend at present. 
It is probable, however, that many may 
be suggested in the course of your delib- 
erations. 


As the legality of slave holding and 
slave driving begins to undergo some 
scrutiny, and is at all times open to-in- 
vestigation, I feel it my duty to present 
to your notice, the late case of William 
Lloyd Garrison, tried in Baltimore City 
Court, in May last. . It is of the highest 








lations, the wailings, the groanings of|| importance that the liberty of the press 
lamentation and woe, the bloody cut of] should be understood, and duly appreci- 


the keen lash, and the frightful scream 


ated. I therefore consider it advisable 
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for this General Association to consider 
duly this Query :—Was the publication 
for which William L. Garrison was in- 
dicted and convicted, a Libel on diy sa 
Todd ? or put the Question into any form 
that will determine whether Mr. Garri- 
son did, by the publication, go beyond 
the privilege guaranteed by the liberty of 
the press. The case is no doubt familiar 
to the most of you. The facis as they 
have been published are contained in the 
file marked (A.) herewith submitted for 
your examination. 

Respectfully I remain your fellow mem- 
ber, B. Swarm. 

New-Garden, Sept. 10th, 1830. 





The following impromptu, on the conduct of 
tbe authorities of the United States and Geor- 
gia, relative to the Indians; &c. is from the Bos- 
ton Patriot. It will bear reading more than 
once. 


“We are an abused people. If we can receive 
no redress, we can feel deeply the injustice done 
to our rights 

Cherokee Phenix. 


Oh, point at such baseness the finger of shame, 
Ve iy obty ore men of the land!— 

Behold, how injustice dishonors your name, 
From men you have raised to command. 


These Indians have lands which the white man 
desires, 
And the white man to gain them has power; 
And, forgetting the noble renown of his sires, 
His victim he hastes to devour. 


And see the poor Cherokee, fainting and sad, 
As the home of his father he leaves; 

Where erst pleasing hope made his bosom so glad; 
At the prospect forlorn how he grieves! 


And what is his voice to the listening world? 
“‘Americans liberty prize— 

But the Negro and Indian, to wretchedness hurled 
Proclaim this great truth to men’s eyes. 





That their freedom is license—their power devote 
To such ends as but gratify self— 

And their efforts are tending alone to promote 
The attainment of low, sordid pelf!” 


Oh blush for your country, ye men who can feel 
What humanity claims for the brave; 
Nor think, vainly think, to establish its weal 
While you crush the poor Indian ne ane 
ELL. 


From the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 


DISLOYAL SPIRIT OF THE JAMAICA 
ASSEMBLY. 


In a debate, which occurred in the 
Assembly of. Jamaica, in the month of 
December last, on the subject of a dis- 
pute, which has arisen between them 
and the Secretary of State, respecting 
certain custom-house regulations, the 








——_—_] 
most violent language was employed by 


some of the speakers, who even went so 
far as to threaten a disruption of their ties 
with Great Britain, intimating their per- 
suasion that the United States of Ameri- 
ca would gladly take Jamaica under their 
protection. The Editor of the Watch. 
man, (the paper of the people of color,) 
in commenting on this line of argument, 
thus vehemently expresses himself: 

“We can tell Mr. Barret, and every 
contumacious Member of the House of 
Assembly, that if America had ten times 
the population she possesses, she would 
find herself incapable of wresting this or 
any other of the colonies from the mighty 
grasp of the parent state.” “ Jamaica 
would rise in mass.” ‘ Before the toe- 
sin of war is sounded, the House of As- 
sembly would do well to commence the 
system of exterminating the colored 
population, who are loyal to a man.” 

“Is the Assembly of Jamaica aware,” 
he adds, “that if they dared to unfurl 
the flag of rebellion, every man of them 
would be hanged in twenty-four hours, 
without reference to judge or jury? Eng- 
land has a standing army in her loyal and 
devoted subjects of Jamaica, so that the 
puny threat of a seditious Assembly, ex- 
cites only a return of ridicule and cop- 
tempt.” 





—_—_—_—_—— 


LOOK AT THIS, AMERICANS! ! 


The following is copied froma late Philadel- 
phia paper: 
NOTICE 
To Captains of Vessels trading to Austrian 
Ports. 


As the trade of this country with Austria is 
constantly increasing, | consider it my duty to 
publish an extract of the Imperial and Royal 
Ordinance of the 25th of June, 1826, for the 
government of such American captains as in- 
tend to visit any Austrian port, and who may 
have any slaves on board. 


Extract of the Ordinance of His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty of Austria, dated 25th 
June, 1826. 


“In order to prevent Austrian subjects and 
vessels from participating in any manner in the 
Slave Trade, and in order to protect slaves from 
bad treatment, His I. and R. Majesty in con- 
formity with the existing laws of austria (viz. 
section 16 of the Civil Code, which determines 
that.every human being, in virtue of those 
rights which are recognized by reason, is to be 
considered a civil person, and that therefore 
slavery, and every exercise of power relative 
to the state of slavery, are not tolerated in the 
Imperial and Royal dominions;) and further, 
in conformity with section 78 of Ist part of the 
Penal Code, which declares every hindrance of 
the exercise of personal liberty a crime of pub- 
lic violence (delitto della publica violenza)— 
has been graciously pleased by his sovereign 
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resolution of 25th June, 1326, to determine and 
order as follows :— 

“Ari l. Any slave from the moment he treads 
on the soil of the Imperial and {toyal dominions 
of Austria, or even merely steps on board of 
an Austrian vessel, shall be free.” 

Austrian Consulate General, 

N. York, 18th Oct. 1830. L. LepEreER. 

What means all this? Shall monarchists thus 
tantalize us with their high-toned republican de- 
crees—throwing in our very faces the mirror 
that reflecis our hypocrisy and “Democratic” 
despotism? Shame, shame to us! Let us call 
upon the “mountains and rocks,” or any thing 
else under heaven, to hide us from the scorn of 
an indignant world!!! 


A SAUCY FELLOW. 

Not long since, a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky was standing at the door of one of 
our hotels, whence he was about starting 
for the steamboat. Wishing for some 


one to carry his baggage, and seeing a} 


spruce looking negro passing along the 
street, he called out to him—Here, you 
Nig, take my trunk and carry it down io 
the boat. 

The negro stopped and raising his 
quizzing glass to his eye, stared at the 
Kentuckian with a mixture of indigua 
tion and astonishment. Having scanned 
him sufliciently with his glass, he gave 
his hat an independent twist to one side, 
pulled up his dickey about his ears, drew 
himself up to his fullest height, and thus 
replied— Did you ’dress that language 
to me, sir?” 

“Ves, you black rascal; I want you to 
take my trunk to the steamboat.” 

“Indeed! I guess you came from the 
slave holdin states, didn’t you, if I may 
take the liberty to ax?” 

“Ay, you black dog—and what if I 
did? You take too much liberty, I can 
tell you.” 

“Why I was sure you must have come 
from the slave states, otherwise you 
wouldn’t treat a gentleman in this super- 
silly manner, just because his skin isn”: 
of the same color of your own.” 

“Shut up your thick lips, or [ll stick 
my fists down your throat.” 

“We don’t have any gag laws in this 
state,” 

“ Well, you ought to have, to stop the 
mouths of such saucy black rascals as 
you are. I wish I had you in Kentucky 
once.” 

“T spose you’d gouge me then. But 
thank heaven, I’m not in Kentucky, and 
not a slave neither. And what’s more, 
I undertake to tell you, Mr. Impotence, 
that there’s no gouging nor gagging in 
this free state, and one man is as much 





—— 











—————. 


inspected as another, ii he vehaves as 
well, although he is a black man, or a 
Nig, as you call him. Behaviour makes 
the man, sir. For my part, | shouid be 
ashamed to show my face ’mong other 
gentlemen, if I ’dressed a man in the 
supersilly manner you did me.” 

Having finished his speech, the dark 
colored beau again raised his quizzing 
glass to his eye, and giving his autago- 
nist a look of ineffable disdain, walked 
on; while the Kentuckian, aimost doubt- 
ing his senses, wondered what sort of 
republican principle that must be which 
gives a black man as much liberty as a 
white one.—WN. Y. Constellation. 





A petition is now circulating in Eng- 
land to petition Parliament, which is to 
assemble on the 16th of October, for the 
total abolition of Slavery in the colonies. 





EFFECT OF EDUCATION UPON SLAVES. 

The Committee of the Wesleyau Mis- 
sionary Society of England, which has 
instructed many thousands of siaves in 
the West Indies, assert that, for forty 
years, no slave in their societies had been 
either “a conspirator, a rebel, or insub- 
ordinate.” Here is a most unanswerable 
testimony to the influence of religious in- 
struction in promoting the personal se- 
curity of masters. —Zion’s Adv. 
ee rr 


BLACK LIST — 
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The following paragraph, from the “A- 
merican Statesman,” inviies the atten- 
tion of our lawgivers to a monsiious 
anomaly in the penal code of one of the 
Sates. Can it be possible that such a 
state of things will be much longer tole- 
rated in this land of “freedom” and 
** equity ?” 

“Elijah W. Kimbrough and negro Ca- 
rey, were executed at Ral igh, N. C. on 
the 5th instant; the first named for the 
crime of murder, and the latter for break- 
ing into an unoccupied ‘ilchen or oul- 
house, and robbing it of articles worth 
not more than five dollars // Upon the 
disparity of offences for which these men 
suffered the severest penalty of the laws, 
the Register takes occasion to call the 
attention of the Legislature to a revision 
of the criminal code of that State. “Dra- 
co gave as a reason for his code, that 
small crimes deserved death, and he could 
find no severer punishment for the 
greatest /” 
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The Hagerstown “ Herald” states that 
a man named Frederick A. Klouse, was 
recently tried in the Criminal Court. of 
Washington county, Md. on a charge of 
Kidnapping. His trial had been remo- 
ved to that place, from Alleghany coun- 
ty, in which the prisoner resided, and || liberated annually by the British vessels. 
where the crime had been commmitted. || The whole number taken and carried off 
It appears that he had inveigled a colored || annually, is estimated by him at 50,000. 
man, in his employ, belonging to a citi- || The African chiefs and the priests cause 
zen of Virginia, and taken him to Louis-|j all persons among the common people 
ville, (Ky.) and there sold him to some || who learn to read and write, to be put to 
slave trader from Louisiana. ‘ From his || death.” 

own confession, (says the Herald,) this — 

was not the only villany he had been | Lander, in his account of Clapperton’s 
guilty of—he had once been a pirate on || second expedition to Africa, mentions 
the high seas.” He was sentenced to || the following affecting sppeel from a 


“SLAVE TRADE.—This traffic is stated 
by Mr. Fisher, Surgeon of the British 
ship Athol, on the African station, to be 
carried on more briskly than usual. ot 
one of theshipsin ten concerned aretaken! 
The writer states that 6000 slaves are 








ten years imprisonment in the peniten- young negro girl to her mother, ‘who had 
tiary. een tempted by the hellish arts of chris- 
7 tian professing villains to sell her as a 

slave. 


Here we have two versions (both co- 
inciding remarkably well) of the system 


of operations on the coast of Africa, rela- || ; 
tive to the suppression of the ‘Slave || ;28 eee ty oe Go eee 


, : her parents’ hut, clung distractedly, like 
Trae: Ones om an, Ameer, (he epmrecked marine foaig ma 
gal authorities of both nations still shut ey heal gon wistfully Pe pe peter, 
‘their eyes to the glaring folly of depend- 2 6 up y 


nance, burst into a flood of tears, ex- 
ing on their present measures for the suc- |! ojo: min g with vehemence and passion : 
cess of their efforts there? Are they yet 


: 0 mother! do not sell me; what will 
unconvinced that nothing, under a become of yourself in old age, if you suf- 
- en nalts - THE SUAYE- |Ifer me to desert you? Who will fetch 
+ hd P) * . 
traffic ? ’ Until slavery shall be so far a- Pap ter age Sil be Bitte Py 


bolished throughout America, as that the thoy here BE ot ge cage 


you? O mother! do not sell your only 
demand forslaves shall measurably cease, daughter. I will take you in my arms 
this “trade” will be carried on, despite || on you are feeble, and carry you un- 
of all the colonies and naval armaments || 4... ho shade of trees. As ahen watches 
that will ever proceed to the coast of Af- 


her chicken, so will I watch over you, 
rica, from the other. three quarters of the my dear mother. I will repay the kind- 
globe. . 


ness you showed me in my infant years. 
“Stave TRrRapeE.—Capt. Parker, of 


; When you are weary I will fan you to 
Schooner Harvey, at Philadelphia, 44}! sleep; and whilst you are sleeping, I will 


days from Liberia, reports that “the slave || drive away flies from you. I will attend 
trade was carried on with increased ac-|/on you when you are in pain; and when 
tivity. Three vessels of different sizes, || you die I will shed rivers of sorrow over 
and with the Spanish and French flags, || your grave. O mother! my dear mother! 
were known to be engaged in this nefa-|| do not push me away from you; do not 
rious traffic at the various siave marts, || sell your only daughter to c the slave 
from Trade Town to Galinez, an extent || of a stranger !” 

of coast not exceeding 200 miles. A 


Spanish brig and schr. sailed from Gali-|| The “Geniws or Universat EmanciPa - 
nez for Cuba, 29th August, the former || r10N” is published monthly, in Washington and 
with 600, and the latter with 200. A || Baltimore, at One Dollar per annum, always to 


. be paid in advance. Robert P. Anderson, Cor- 
small schooner belonging to the colony, oe Pennsylvania Avenue and Eleventh 


with considerable ivory on board, had || street, West, in Washington, and William R. 
been blockaded in Cape Mount Ri- || Jones, No. 18, Market street, Baltimore, are 


ver, for some time prior to the departure authorized to act as agents, in the absence of the 


of the Harvey, by a schr. under the Spa- cp The Office, in Washington, is at the corner 
nish flag.” of E. and 9th Streets. 


“The unhappy girl, who might have 
been about 13 or 14 years of age, on be- 

















